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The cases in which it is demanded are accurately stated, and the directions for 
the proper mode of effecting it clearly laid down. 

The directions for the application of the forceps, though in general correct, are 
not given with all the clearness which marks the author's description of the other 
obstetric operations. It is extremely difficuh, we admit,by mere description, even 
with the assistance of the best executed diagrams, to teach the application of the 
forceps; we fear, however, that the author, by aiming at conciseness, lias caused 
this portion of the work to be somewhat less clear and explicit than will suit the 
class of readers for whose especial benefit the work before us is mainly intended. 

The wood-cut illustrations are numerous and well executed, while the mecha¬ 
nical execution of the whole work is deserving of praise. D. F. C. 


Aht. XXL—On the Theory and Practice of Midwifery. By Fleetwood Church- 
ill, M. D., M. R. I. A., &c. &c.: with Notes and Additions, by Robert M. 
Huston*. M. D., &c. &c. Third American Edition, revised and improved by 
tne author; with one hundred and twenty-eight illustrations from drawings, by 
Bagg and others, engraved by Gilbert. 8vo. pp. 525. Philadelphia: Lea and 
Blanchard. 

Tiie work of Dr. Churchill is well known to the jnedical profession; and its 
merits are so fully recognized that it will be unnecessary for us, in our notice of 
this new edition, to do more than to state the fact of its having received from the 
author such additions as the progress of obstetrics have rendered necessary. In 
all respects, it will be found a faithful exponent of the present condition of the 
science. On the subject of the inhalation of ether, Dr. Churchill presents the 
favourable conclusions drawn by M. Dubois, from the experience of those who 
have the most extensively employed it, and the several objections that have been 
urged against its use, which, however, appear to him to be of little weight. He 
remarks, “I have, myself, after careful investigation and much consideration, 
determined to administer the ether in any obstetric operation to which I may be 
called, as a matter of duty. As to ordinary cases, 1 shall not refuse it if the patient 
wish for it; but as I do not see the same necessity for it, nor an equal advantage 
to be derived from it, I shall not necessarily urge its use. 77 

We know of no work on Midwifery which can be consulted with more profit 
by the student or practitioner, than the one before ns. There is scarcely a ques¬ 
tion connected with the theory or practice of the science, upon which it does not 
present a full exposition of the present state of our knowledge, and the experience 
of ihe most authoritative obstetricians. jy p. C. 


Art. XXII .—Researches on the Chemistry of Food. By Justus Liebig, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. Edited from the Manuscript 
of the Author, by William Gregory, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Edinburgh. London: 1847. 8vo. pp. 156. 

This, the latest production of Professor Liebig, comprises his interesting and 
valuable researches into the nature of the soluble constituents of muscle or llesh. 
There is an excellent intioduclory section on the true method of research in ani¬ 
mal chemistry, well-worthy of attention. 

The little true progress of late years in physiological chemistry, is due, Prof. 
Liebig believes, to the wrong direction given to recent investigations in this most 
important and, at the same time, difficult department of science. Few or no pro¬ 
fessional chemists have selected it as the object of profound and thorough investi¬ 
gation. The important researches which Berzelius began forty years ago, as well 
as those of L. Gmelin, Braconnot, and Chevreul, have not been imitated or followed 
up in the same spirit which animated these men. No one has yet chosen some 
important question of the science as the problem of his life. It is as yet a frontier 
district into which too many’ adventurers have roamed. From the neglect of 
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' the M.ma! organ,sm applies to no further purpose in its econo- 

Stan] a'de C finhe,elK e o? ,Il ! er "' iS f " mn - ,hat ^ " alure ° f ^b ^Tedonmnst 

Sr-S&3“®!- 

anatomv nhSo"v "a S r , ea f ms . , ° eh 7 *■«» henceforth, it is indispensable that 
soS, 5 Ai ,k 5 and . c hem,8 ry, should unite their forces with a view to the 

fnvesdga?i. 8rea ' 9UMU ° nS which il is the c °mmo„ object of these sciences to 

rn^alTvsi ard I,'tn e . r ^. POin,e ‘ 1 , 0 U i’ is, b c Dndue importance attached to ulti- 

gs'sc 

the nee?," 6 10 P r hy u? I ? Sy c> ,he 0h ‘y real add i*ion made was’anempyformulaof 
the accuracy of which there was no evidence whatever. “ Now ’’?a , Dr He 

^ta&^5KJ!w-tttS£3£Sc 

position 5 “ m “ St b ° aCC ° ,I, P aniud b y lhe study of the products of decora" 

T h t ! V 3 mUCh i lhal ** ,rUe in 3,1 this > wilh some exaggeration,—as where the 

Wldeh ,1 15fl? ' Ir . ed - a 3 °r b ,y lhe unnecessarily harsh and unscientific, manner in 
comro^r m ' author, Mulder, is treated in regard’to the pm^e 

- J he chemical researches contained in the present work are both highly interest 
in 0 and valuable to the physiologist and practical physician. They are additional 
C ed°i o ,h n lri r 1,y c bemical changes involved in the p Jesses o^the “ l 
’ ■ Greg ? ry ’ obs erves—“The medical man will find in JeTJ 

nnrdtr f P ros pect of many and great improvements in practice, whether as re- 
ga ds dietetics, or the action of acids, alkalies, and salts on the digestive and re¬ 
spiratory processes; and with respect to both, it is to chemistry Ilia] he must look 
for assistance in his efforts to advance Lastly, the nre J.t wnrt c n l,l? / “ 

to an ' a a ! ua b'. e pm c,ical pppbeations of the chemical discoveries thereiA detail™ 
naryart’-laJjelpx.) 5 ' C ° DCemS ^ ' Th °‘ e ° f manki « d i namely, the cult 
Section II. is on the Constituents of the Juices of Flesh. In 1835 Chevrpnl do 
scribed, as an ingredient of the liquid obtained by boiling flesh with water a new' 
substance, under the name otkrcatme (frora« s n t , flesh), which was distimmished hr 
re S urb 0 e P cam e o S l fr0m “ , c0 . m P ounds - Berzelius, after the discovery ofChev 5 - 
ffeiofA O h l- k To’ '- ed ln Vam 10 P re P are ,h *s substance from raw-beef. and he 
tofor Win’d that it wasan accidental ingredient, whose presence depended 
on peculiar circumstances in the feeding of the catile. Wohler subsequently ch¬ 
ained it from the soup of beef, and Schlossberger found it in the flesh of the 
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alligator. Aficr many fruitless attempts Liebig succeeded in obtaining kreatine. 
Dr. Gregory remarks “that the apparent simplicity of the results, and even of the 
processes described, gives a very inadequate idea of the laborious and difficult 
nature of the investigation. Having myself repeated several of these processes, 
I have been enabled to perceive, that, unless Baron Liebig had devoted to the 
subject his whole energies for a longtime, and unless, moreover,he had operated 
on a scale so large as few experimenters would have ventured on, the whole 
subject would have remained as obscnre as ever.”—(Preface, p. xi.) 

On subjecting the finely minced meat of newly killed animals to the action of 
water, a red or reddish coloured fluid is obtained, having the peculiar taste of 
blood. When heated in a water bath the albumen is first coagulated : and, finally, 
at a considerably higher temperature—in fact, actual ebullition—the colouring 
matter. The filtered liquid is acid. Its colour varies with the kind of flesh, being red¬ 
dish in one, and hardly coloured in another. By evaporation it becomes brown 
from the presence of a free acid, which should previously be removed by a strong 
aqueous solution of baryta, which is to be added as long as there is any turbidity. 
On concentrating the liquid by evaporation, and when it has been reduced to about 
j'ijth of its original volume, and become consistent, kreatine is deposited in crys¬ 
tals. “The quantity of kreatine obtained from different kinds of flesh, is very 
unequal. Of all kinds, the flesh of fowl and that of the marten contain the most, 
then that of the horse, the fox, the roe deer, the red deer, and hare, the ox, pig, 
calf, and finally, that of fishes.”—(p. -15.) It is greater too in wild than in do¬ 
mestic animals, and its amount bears an obvious relation to tho amount of fat, 
from fat flesh mere traces being sometimes obtained. Whilst kreatine has been 
found in the flesh of all the higher classes of animals, it has not vet been detecled 
in the brain, liver, or kidneys, although it may be obtained in abundant quantity 
in the heart of the ox. On being purified, “ the crystals of kreatine are colour¬ 
less, perfectly transparent and or great lustre; they belong to the klinorhombic 
system, and form groups, the character of which is exactly similar to that of sugar 
of lead.”—(p. 49.) The formula of crystallized kreatine is C, N 3 Il„ 0 6 , whilst 
that of anhydrous kreatine is C g N 3 H fl 0 4 . Kreatine dissolves easily in boiling 
water, and a solution saturated at 212° forms on cooling, a mass of small bril¬ 
liant needles. It is nearly insoluble in cold alcohol. It is neither acid nor basic. 

“The action of strong mineral acids upon it is very remarkable. A solution of 
kreatine, to which, while cold, hydrochloric acid is added, gives by spontaneous 
evaporation crystals of unchanged kreatine. But when heated with strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid, a solution of kreatine no longer yields crystals of that substance. 
The same result is obtained with sulphuric, phosphoric, and nitric acids. When 
kreatine is dissolved in one of these acids, and the solution gently evaporated, 
crystals are obtained, which are very soluble in alcohol, a property not belonging 
to kreatine. These crystals contain a portion of the acid employed in a stafe o? 
combination.”—(p. 53). 

In this reaction from kreatine and the strong mineral acids, by a transformation 
of its elements a new body of totally different chemical properties (a true organic 
alkali) is formed, which Liebig has called krentinine.* It is obtained pure from 
the sulphate or hvdrochlorate. The crystals belong to the monoklinometric sys¬ 
tem. It is more soluble in cold water than kreatine; in hot water it is much 
more soluble; and it dissolves in boiling alcohol, aud crystallizes on cooling. In 
its chemical character kreatinine is quite analogous to ammonia. Its various 
reactions with chloride of zinc, nitrate of silver, corrosive sublimate, on the salts 
of ammonia, on those of copper, and on the bichloride of copper, which are de¬ 
cided, are noticed. The conversion of kreatine into kreatinine, by the action of 
mineral acids, depends on the separation of 4 equivalents of water; this gives for 
the formula of kreatinine C 9 N 3 H, 0,. 

Both kreatine aud kreatinine have been found by Liebig to be constituents of 
the urine, and he asserts that the azotized substance discovered three years since 

• We have had an opportunity of examining specimens of both kreatine and krea¬ 
tinine obtained by Liebig himself, and presented by turn to Prof. Gibson, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania. They are now in the possession of Prof. Rogers of that in¬ 
stitution. 
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wUr^foundtobe^h'T of k r ea,in ' ne with a little kreatine; and the urine 
o'"! “ bolh a convenient and economical source of those substances 

ontca ne t ^T'f baSC - f ob,ain « d ** ,he a <*on of boiling baryticTate 
on kreatine. It is procured pure from the sulphate. The crystals of sarcosine 
are right rhombic prisms: acuminated on the ends by surfaces set perpendicular 
on the ob.user angles of the prism. They are of consrderablSSny imns- 
parenl, and colourless; and are very soluble in water, quite sparingly in alcohol 

• e t'" K lher - When dried at 212 °- lhe >- ret™ theirm "inal aspect at 

h, 3 he . r 'emperature they melt, and sublime without res due The 
formu'a for sarcosine ,s C„ N, H, O t . It’has no action on vegetable colours 

ne an ff ^ “.powerful base pealine contains the elements or sam"' 

Jonli l i i i i i 1 iav . e afcert ained that a solution of urea in barvtic water is 
resolved, by long boding, into carbonate of baryta and ammon"a w t U e same 
appearances as those above described, [in the process foTZa 'inl a cosme l 
an, I have also ascertained that urea is present in the liquid when kreatine il 

-fp'Vsf Sw!’ i era, '"" eilber " r u' t ; e "' hole ° f,he kread " e ^ decomposed.” 
nf tinmo b ‘ il T 0: '! ne ' s '?” menc with the lactamidc of Pelouze. and the urethane 
bn '. Tit’ fro ' h ®‘ a6olubll ;'y °f sarcosine in ether and alcohol is sufficient to dis- 
",J r0m , euher , of ,heso ‘wo compounds. Sarcosine and urea are not 
however, the only products of the decomposition of kreatine bv barvta- i snhl 

ba"" v ra erv eh ,oE nblin? , Ure,h , an , e > .° f , feable acid -“^^comTi^ed wt 

in o n-coin,Id! 1 • “"I 1 aIcohoI > and >0 ‘hirty parts of ether, crystallizing 

analysis PnSmS ° r SCales ’ "' !lS also ob,ained > but in ««> small quantity fo°r 

s‘‘'^ b ® n the linmJ from flesh, treated as formerly described, has entirely 
pomt'ion^fbdcohnlhc °p kr , eal "? e : and *?. somewhat further concentrated by cvl 
Ft deposits whm, !u ad< , ? IO " f ‘ n Smal1 ( l, uanll| ies HU the whole becomes milky, 
f’ ? he,) ! ? l, o" ed lo fest for some days, yellowish or white granular crys- 
la, o d or acicular crystals, which may be separated from the viscid mother 
crvnlni a houstl s . lo wly> b )' filtration, and should be washed with alcohol The-e 
crystals are a mixture of many different substances, amon- which kreat ne is 
“y f0 " n ,; IP tbe whole of the phosphoric acid has not previously been 

mamtesh-Tt^“T" ° ffl u Sh) " ,is de P osil wil1 contain phosphate of 
magtie. m but the chief ingredient is the potash or baryta salt of a new acid to 
which I shall give the name of lnotimc .*«/.”-(p. 77.) ’ 10 

Inosmic Acid is easily prepared from the inosinate of baryta, by the cautious 
addition of sulphuric acid to separate the baryta; or from the inosinate of copper 
Finn oMl° •! phur ? , . , f d hydrogen. “ Prepared by the other process, the sob,. 
Hsm Fr f • ?“ 1,c 1,13 a s,r °ng acid reaction, and possesses an agreeable 

taste of the mice of meat. When evaporated, it yields a syrup, which after 

the L thick V“ b;l f n° - 8 , 1 ™* cr y s,a| lization. If this syrup be mixed with alcohol 
alcnhnM- flui F 18 chan s pd 111,0 a hard, firm, pulverulent mass, of which 
ohol dissolves only traces, hrom a concentrated aqueous solution the acid is 
precipitated in w-hite amorphous flocculi. It is insoluble in ether.”—fp 78 ) 
nf‘th2 U h" , y ° f n h ‘ S acid was not sufficient for an analysis of it, but the analysis 
formal f f f “ ‘ , wa ? sufficl . enl 10 determine the composition of the acid. The 
formula of the anhydrous acid is C,„ N, H 6 0 IO ; and if we suppose the ban ta 
replate£bv its equivalent of water, the formula of inosinic acFd will be C N 

7 r ».- ^10 2 H 6 U io + ° 2 

Inosinates qf potash soda, baryta, copper, silver, have been already obtained 
Inosinic acid is probably a coupled aciih J ainea. 

L'lctic Acid has been found by Liebig to be a constituent of flesh —thp nmlvsta 
?iven showing “that the non-nffrogenized acid occurring in the animal oFS 

su''aFof C milk" h t ,he h ae “ f ° rmed m m , ilk " hen U becomes and into'which 
ardmnl * b ’ ?rape S ? ? ? r ’ and cane fu ? ar are converted by contact with 

animal sub>tances m a slate of decomposition.”—(p. 93.) Thus confirming th« 

ZZT hP ni°l Duma 1 and °' here -, The sl, PP° 3ed office of lactic arid in the'eco! 
r.omj will be presently mentioned. Liebig obtained the lactates of lime and zinc 

• Annalen der Chemie and Pharraacie, vol. lii. p. 97 . 

T Chimie Physiologique et M^dicale, p. 697, Paris, 1846. 
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from this source, and analyzed them. The large quantily of inorganic substances 
contained in .he juice of beef has already been indicated by Chevreul. The pre¬ 
ponderating inorganic constituents of the juice of flesh, are the alkaline salts 
how, as every part of the animal organism has its significance, Liebig thought it 
°, f L ‘'J}j’“ r £" ce t0 mak . e 5 ° me , experiments on die nature of the mineral acids and 
n .., ba fl° C0Urnn ? ln 1 V e JUR '° of flesh. and their mutual relations; experi- 
researches h> h °" eVer lra P erfecI ; might still serve as points of departure for future 

Dhlle! ami r ice of .T 6 ? 1 ’ aCC0 [ Jin? ,0 Lieb! ?’ contains only alkaline phos- 
b , ’ , n ,r alkal| ne carbonates or sulphates are present. The solu- 
r klinl dd » n t a v! n ,u® dlire . re,u modifications of phosphoric acid, which are easily 
r„ d by ,! r r acll , on oa nitrale of silver. The ashes of the juice of flesh, 

‘ h horse, ox, fox, and roe-deer, contain salts of phosphoric acid, with two 
a kdmp P hn l 2 )h °nn hale i ) ’ a 'J d ."' 1 ! h . three atoms (tribasic phosphates) of fixed 
„ , be asbes u f ,h f J uice of Ihe flesh of fowl give a different resull; 
l , 1 1 1 pyrophosphates ami metaphosphates. “The whole amount 
therefore, present in the juice of the flesh of the ox, hotse, fox, and 
ihe so calm i"° s “ 8 ! cle I nt '? convert the phosphoric acid of the juice entirely into 
Wt i n . eu , 8a l.'h?. 1 , 1S ,he 6alt with three atoms of fixed base. In the 
7 8 °( “ e , alkah 13 1101 even 6uffi cicnt to convert the phosphoric acid 

tha fl o lnt 18 3alt -T ,tl1 lwo a,oms of fixed base.”—(p. 98.) It isfhence, evident 
nae.hp or = aiuc acids present in the juice, the lactic inosinic acids, fax, taken 
o eflier, are not sufficient to form neutral salts with the alkalies contained in it— 
1°! ash and hteatimne; “ and this necessarily implies lhat the acid reaction of 
J “• i , esh ,‘ S caused by the presence of acid salts of the alkalies with the 
ffiree acids phosphoric, lactic, and inosinic acids. Inosinic acid constitutes too 
“I 1 *" m lhe juice to allow us to ascribe to it a perceptible share in producing 
nf-ic- r 3 ua ! 1, y of lhat fluid; and this acidity depends, therefore, on the presence 
f amtl aikahne lactate and acid alkaline phosphate, (phosphate with one* atom of 
alkali.) or, in other words, of neutral alkaline lactate and phosphate, along with 
free adds a " d pl,OS P honc aci ds.”-(p. 99.) An equilibrium exists between these 

The blood-vessels and lymphatics contain an alkaline fluid, whilst that of lhe 
ino nHt m 18 'r SS L eS °[ wl ,“ ch lhe vessels are composed are permeable for the 
one or the other of these fluids. “There then,” observes I-iebig, “are two con- 

mnbM.la T7 b V 0 1,18 Pmflucdon of an electrical current, and it is fur from im¬ 
probable, that such a current lakes a certain share in the vital processes, nllhou"h 
acncm be not always indicated by proper electrical effects.”—(p 104 ) ° 

,°,T SlderS aS Pr ° reil > “'hat the lactic acid of the organism is employed 
to support the respiratory process, and the functions performed by sugar, starch, 

, i a • hos ®, subsitances which, ill contact with animal matters, are 
5 IB i? a f- IC “i ,d » ceases to be an hypothesis. The substances are con- 
an!? «n* n il he 1 00d ,nt0 acta!e f> which are destroyed as fast as they are produced, 
n ; r W f> only accumulate where the supply of oxygen is less, or where some 
° mn I 101113 °PP osed 10 the agency of that element.”— (p. 103.) 

are nex fonsM 85 . ‘i* 6 ' he j uic , e of flesh - and lhe blood and lymph, 

are next considered. In the former, we have phosphate of potash and chloride of 

potassium; and in the latter, phosphate of soda and chloride of sodium. “ But 
perheps the most interesting observation,” observes lhe editor, Dr Gregory, “ next 
° f - krellU,1 .. e as ? “"f 1 " 1 ingredient of flesh, of kreatinine, a poxv- 
MimnlSt -» ,he JU1Ce ° f fles, L'? nd of both in the urine, is the demonstration, 
S e ;, aS ‘ P ! ,ea r ri L° T’ ° f thc [ ruc f undinn «f lhe phosphate of.soda in the blood. 
ho o ZlT,’n “ ° f a bs°rbmg.carbonic. acid and giving it out in the lungs, is 
here shown to depend on Ihe minute chemical characters of the salt in question 
7? no , w . see h .°' T *[ 1 ? a PP? ns that phosphate of soda is essential to the blood! 
and cannot be replaced by phosphate of potash, a salt which, although in many 

an‘n dd a '!nl'! 30 f ’ r' fffirS e "". re, y from phosphate of soda, in its tendency to acquire 
lids wl- rl! h f ,-r n i alkalln ? taction, and in its relation to carbonic acid. In 
!*' 3 " a Jr 'he beautiful researches of Graham, on the phosphates, are now finding 
n L P nn,'T f m he mmelest point, to physiology. The same remark applies 
to the action of common salt on the phosphate of potash, which satisfactorily 
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going Investigadons.” ^3^^ 1 1 H “ ol “ 01 FoL 

flesh are due to the soluble consti.uenfs of the' i u I e X T ° ?' ro,s,ed 
slight change under the influence of the higher ( h ?^ e l J mler g°ne a 

been rendered quite tasteless ^ * lesh " hich 1,33 

peculiarities of roasted “ C 'T e aml 3,1 ,he 

wholesome andZblfou^ha^iVodmSwo^id 3 ^ "The 61 "' 6 ” mu ? h ™° re 
and albumen in flesh, is always in in™ portion The^^h ofol f *'"‘7 
contains much fibrine and but little albume n P The tenderness of hn?l»? ‘ anirnal ? 

, 0 n f lh r uan,i,y 0f ,he a '* )u ™eii deposh«r , be?weTO > tlfe fibretTand 

assuming a tough consistence 3 OJ " ll “ out ; however, 

e a t n ai ,r?i H „ e |e by ,r ,,n " ; for lhe ohief P arl of "> e constituents of the mass is 
retained, under these circumstances, in the flesh.”—(p 126 1 s 13 

Liebig s formula for making soup is as follows:_ ‘ J 

fo^^i^'t' 1 '' S ^] G '^ uwd^o^beei^sa^agiL^m^imfe-^eafViruni 6 

Obtain an a'roZ.icToup ^“uch s« asla^’t T 

obtained even by boding for hours, from a pi^m^ ^, 1 . and 
o^her condiments are to be added, and it maybe tinned somewhat darker Si¬ 
meons of roasted onions or burnt sugar. This forms LiJhin offi™. ,v darke J' b > 
soup that can in any way be prepared from 1 lb of flesh Be » 8 rB P ^ est 
dryness in the water-bath, a dark brown soft mass'isobtained rfvhichhlf ™ 
ounce suffices to convert 1 lb. of water, with the addition Tr n i-..i ■ . 11 3n 

strong, well-flavoured soup. The tablets of so-called portable soup arennimV 
compared to this extract of flesh, for they consist princffiaflv of celatfn! °L,, b 
not nutritious. Liebig thinks that his extract of flesh wifl move Trivaluable for ffie 

m thrTordmary maimer^is '^bc^em 'i^nlfmdshfn^pri^ertie^the brinealHtraiging 
ndes of calcium and magnesia, may render the meat thus prepared less umvholel 
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some; for, if along with such meat, vegetables rich in potash, be eaten, the con¬ 
ditions are present which determine the reproduction during digestion, of the 
deficient alkaline phosphates. 

Liebig, who previously had stoutly denied the presence of lactic acid in the 
gastric juice, now admits its existence on the faith of Lehman’s experiments, and 
observes, “ and thus the problem of the digestive process in the stomach would 
appear, in its chemical aspect, to be completely solved!”—(p. 138.) 

In conclusion, the distinguished author desires distinctly to slate that he is far 
from considering the researches contained in the present work, as complete; they 
are, on the contrary, the first steps in a new career: and indicate alone the path 
to be hereafter pursued by chemists. The subject' is only opened, much less 
exhausted; many obscure points are still to be elucidated; and various substances 
are yet to be distinguished in the muscular tissues alone. 

Independent of valuable positive results, the character and tone of the work 
are, as the reader will perceive Irom the analysis we have attempted, emincntlv 
philosophical, with the single exception before alluded to,—an extreme acerbity 
in the controversial portions. c 


Art. XXIII .—On the Causes and Treatment of Abortion and Sterility: Being the result 
of an extended practical inquiry into the Physiological and Morbid conditions of the 
Uterus, with reference cspecudly to Leucorrhaal affections and the Diseases of Men - 
situation. By James Whitehead, F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the Manchester and 
Salford Lying-in Hospital. K«l ysp lyxr, imxevjis; in, . . . . ... . , . ‘ AXX * ays ?)', 
sal feiivpiy, Blv/itis iiXunr. Horn. Hi., Lib. v. Quidquid valde utile sit, id fieri 
honeslum, etiam si antea non videretur.—Cic. do Olfi., Lib. iii. 8vo. pp. 3ti8. 
Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 

The work of Mr. Whitehead presents a very clear and satisfactory account of 
the physiology, hygiene, and morbid affections of the uterus, in a plain unaf- 
fected style. I he observations of the author are evidently the result of extensive 
personal researches carefully conducted, and. under circumstances particularly 
well adapted for the acquisition of correct views in reference to the class of ute¬ 
rine diseases, to which the volume more particularly refers. The pathology and 
treatment of these diseases, are illustrated by a series of cases, which have been 
studiously divested, so far as is consistent with the entireness of the leading phe¬ 
nomena, of all prolix particulars, such as daily reports respecting the character of 
the pulse, appearance of the tongue, the state of the secretions, &c., which usu¬ 
ally render cases so tedious in the perusal. No general rules are presented in 
respect to the treatment of the affections described, for the simple reason, the 
author remarks, that much remains still to be done in this branch of practice, and 
also, because he believes sufficient to be said on that subject, iu connection'with 
the illustrative cases. 

The first four chapters are devoted to the physiology of menstruation and the 
diseases of this function. The author considers in detail the signs and the age of 
puberty, the conditions which principally influence menstruation at its commence¬ 
ment; the properties of the menstrual fluid; the surface by which it is secreted, 
and the age at which menstruation finally ceases; the influence of climate and 
employment in influencing the development of puberty, and the influence of 
temperament and habit of body, in determining the character of disease in difficult 
menstruation, embracing some interesting remarks upon the scrofulous diathesis. 

The diseases of menstruation are considered under the heads of retention and 
suppression of the menses, difficult menstruation, and vicarious and metrorrhagic 
menstruation. The diseases of the last menstrual crisis treated of by Mr. White- 
head, are purulent leucorrhma, uterine hcemorrhage, endo-uteritis, uterine phlebi¬ 
tis, cauliflower disease of the cervix uteri, with malignant degeneration of the ute¬ 
rine appendages, and finally corroding ulcer of the uterus. 

The fifth chapter treats of the signs of pregnancy, and the four succeeding chap¬ 
ters are dev oted to the subject of abortion. In this latter connection, we have some 
interesting remarks on the actual duration of the child bearing period ) and the 



